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expression of the beautiful in 
beautiful language. This ex- 
pression may be of thought, imagina- 
tion, or emotion; that is, one may 
express what he thinks, what he 
imagines, or what he feels. The 
language used must be metrical or 
rhythmical. It must have harmonic 
qualities to arouse in the reader the 
feelings which the writer desires to 
xpress. Poetry, then, is closely con- 
nected with music, and we sometimes 
speak of it as an art. 

There are various kinds of poetry. 
The chief distinction is that made 
between lyric poetry on one hand and 
epic and dramatic poetry on the other. 
Lyric poetry is the expression of the 
writer’s feelings rather than of out- 
ward incidents or events with which 
epic or dramatic poetry deals. The 
lyric is in stanzas with varying meter 
like the ode, the sonnet, the roundel, 
or the hymn, rather than in the hexa- 
meter verse employed in the epic or 
drama. The lyric, often set to music, 
comes with the first expressions of 
people when reaching the stage of 
what is called advancing civilization, 
but the epic or drama may be made 
up of a number of lyrical incidents, 
although the latter is intended to be 
recited only. The epics of Homer and 
Vergil were made up of such frag- 
ments as were found among the 
people and handed down from gen- 
eration to generation. 

The epic, according to Aristotle, 
requires such essentials 
s a dignified theme, 
rganic unity, an order- 
ly progress of the ac- 
tion. He might have 
idded that this unity 
comes from some na- 
tional hero known for 
great exploits as in the 
case of Achilles in the 
Iliad, Odysseus in the 
Odyssey, Aeneas in the 
Aeneid and Beowulf in 
Beowulf. The drama 
does not have to be in 
rerse. Drama just as 
ften assumes the form 
f prose, with which we 
re not here concerned. 
While poetry is the 
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expression of imagination or emotion, 
it must be expressed according to 
established rules. Everybody cannot 
write poetry. Many try, but few suc- 
ceed. The expression must not be an 
unrestrained one. The style the 
poetry assumes determines the sort of 
stanzas and lines to be used. A line 
must have a certain number of feet, 
and the feet a certain number of 
syllables. The feet are known as the 
iambus, the trochee, the spondee, the 
pyrrhic, the anapest, the dactyl, and 
the amphibrach, according to accent. 
The ode requires the strophe, a strain, 
with the corresponding antistrophe, 
or answering strain. The sonnet, 
whether Italian or English, must 
have the fourteen five-foot iambic 
lines rhyming according to a scheme. 
The roundel, a style of the roundeau, 
requires a form running on two 
rhymes and usually of thirteen lines 
with eight or ten syllables, although 
fourteen lines are sometimes found 
in this form of poetry. The hymn, 
a religious ode, or sacred lyric, may 
assume various forms or meters. 
The poetry of the Negro is often 
referred to as that of protest, but 
in the very beginning of his life 
among others the song of the Negro 
bard was not one of anger because 
of those enslaving him. When he was 
brought within the circle of Chris- 
tians prior to the industrial revolu- 
tion the idea was not so much to 
cheat the Negro out of his labor as 
it was to Christianize him. Under 
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the influence of a new religion built 
around the worship of the Great 
Spirit in contradistinction to the 
thousands of spirits against which the 
Negro believed that he had to 
struggle in his pagan world, the Negro 
felt humbly grateful for this benign 
influence and solicitude for his earthly 
and spiritual welfare. 

In view of this attitude, then, the 
first Negro poets were religious 
writers, chanting the praises of pro- 
moters of Christianity and praying 
for the deliverance of those not yet 
redeemed from the curse of sin. Most 
of the early spirituals had no ex- 
pressions of bitterness of the slave 
against his enslaver. American 
Negroes, like Captein in Holland, 
first justified slavery when it was only 
in mild form: A deep sense of grati- 
tude runs through their early poetic 
expressions. Only the embitterment 
of the exploiter against the Negro 
who tried to become free and be the 
white man’s equal brought forth the 
poetry of protest of the Abolition 
days. 

The hard circumstances of the 
Negro made his verse mainly lyric 
poetry. In countries where citizen- 
ship and recognition have not been 
determined by race the Negro, like 
members of all other races, has 
shown the capacity for contributions 
in all these spheres. In his persecu- 


tion, however, the oppressed natu- 
rally learns first to sing of his 
woes, and this restricts him to the 
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medium of the lyric. The oppressed 
may have the grasp of the heroic, or 
he may appreciate the comic in the 
drama, but his first effort will be to 
express his feelings with respect to 
those about him—those with whom 
he is constantly in a struggle. 

Persecution, however, has been a 
stimulus to artistic expression. His- 
tory shows that art has developed in 
this way. The Greek never had an 
appreciation for art until he found 
need for such expression to extol the 
hero who died at the pass in turning 
back the conqueror or sacrificed his 
life in driving the despot from the 
fatherland. 

The Negro in slavery could express 
himself in his sorrow songs and in 
his lyrics of love and woe when he 
was not permitted to use any other 
medium. When he felt romantic he 
could improvise on his banjo some 
song of how his “gal’s lips tasted like 
honey” or how he “wished that gal 
was his.” When he saw the hypoc- 
risy of the man who enslaved him 
while professing to be a Christian, 
however, the Negro slyly expressed 
himself by singing, “Everybody 
talkin’ "bout heaven aint goin’ dar,” 
and he found consolation in “I’m so 
glad trouble don’t last always.” 
These lyrics have a beauty not sur- 
passed by any production of modern 
times. The world is just beginning 
to appreciate their value. 

It may be said that these un- 
taught melodies do not rise to the 
level of real poetry. 
They certainly lack that 
finished style of the 
great masters of the 
English language, but 
they have in abundance 
some other elements 
which -the poetry of 
even these masters 
lacked—a fervor of feel- 
ing caused by ideas 
which enter the mind of 
the Negro with “vivid- 
ness and power which 
betoken extraordi- 
nary faculty of imagina- 
tion.” These melodies 
show the poetic phras- 
ing and _ word-picture 
power of the Negro by 
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which he can “make an idea vivid 
beyond vanishing.” Even in his il- 
literate state the Negro manifested 
the three important gifts of the poet, 
namely, feeling, imagination, and ex- 
pression. 

James Weldon Johnson had in 
mind these untutored singers when 
he wrote: 


© black and unknown bards of long ago 


How came your lips to touch the sacred fire? 
How, in your darkness, did you come to know 
The power and beauty of the minstrel’s lyre? 
Who first from midst his bonds lifted his eyes? 
Who first from out the still watch, lone and long, 
Feeling the ancient faith of prophets rise 
Within his dark-kept soul, burst into song? 


Negro poetry finally passed the 
stage of untaught melodies and fes- 
tive songs. With the advancement 
of education the race began to show 
signs of literary expression. The first 
Negro writer to make his appearance 
in this sphere was Jupiter Hammon. 
He was probably a local Baptist 
preacher, treated kindly by his 


master of Long Island, New York. 


Hammon did not care to be free 
himself but hoped that other slaves 
might be liberated. From time to 
time he endeavored to express him- 
self in verse on religious matters. His 
first poem was published in 1760. His 
poems do not show much literary 
merit; but, judged by other such 
works in America at that time, his 
efforts deserve mention in the liter- 
ary history of the country. 

Nine years after Jupiter Hammon 
had entered upon literary work, 
Phillis Wheatley began to publish 
poems. Phillis Wheatley was brought 
to Boston in 1761 as a slave girl 
seven years old. There she was pur- 
chased by a refined lady, Mrs. 
Wheatley, whose name she took. In 
this home of culture she became free 
and was educated in the best tradi- 
tions of early Boston. When but a 
child Phillis had read the Bible, the 
leading English classics and could 
translate Latin. She took to writ- 
ing poetry and followed the style of 
Alexander Pope by whom she was 
greatly influenced. She produced 
poems on practically all the serious 
problems of life—liberty, peace, war, 
and the like, and dedicated poems to 


great men of that day. Pleased with 
the poem she dedicated to the Com- 
mander in Chief of the American 
Revolution, referring to him as “first 
in peace and honours,” Washington 
invited her to visit him at his camp 
in Cambridge. There she was enter- 
tained by him an hour in 1775. She 
had thus immortalized him in verse: 

Muse! bow propitious while my pen relates 
How pour her armies through a thousand gates, 
As when Eolus heaven's fair face deforms, 
Enwrapp'd in tempest and a night of storms; 
Astonish'd ocean feels the wild uproar, 

The refluent surges beat the sounding shore ; 
Or thick as leaves in Autumn's golden reign, 
Such, and so many, moves the warrior’s train. 
In bright array they seek the work of war, 
Where high unfurl’d the ensign waves in air. 
Shall [ to Washington their praise recite? 
Enough thou know’st them in the fields of fight. 
Thee, first in peace and honours,—we demand 
The grace and glory of thy martial band, 
Fam'd for thy valour, for thy virtues more, 
Hear every tongue thy guardian aid implore! 

To say that Phillis Wheatley was 
considered a prodigy hardly tells the 
whole story. People came from afar 
to get a glimpse of the little black 
girl who after a few years out of the 
jungle had surpassed in literary ex- 
pression most of the women of both 
races in America. Friends called 
upon her to write poems in memory 
of their beloved ones who had de- 
parted this life. Some persons en- 
couraged her to write about impor- 
tant current events. 

Phillis was desired also in England, 
and she succeeded in making the trip 
to that country. There she was re- 
ceived by people of noble birth and 
showered with unusual honors. The 
Countess of Huntingdon entertained 
her. The Lord Mayor of London 
gave her a beautiful copy of Paradise 
Lost. Not long thereafter, however, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wheatley died, and 
their only son moved to England, 
leaving Phillis Wheatley alone in 
Boston. She married John Peters, who 
did not faithfully support her; and, 
being frail, Phillis could not easily 
provide for herself. She was reduced 
to want and died prematurely at the 
age of twenty-nine. Two of her chil- 
dren had already died, and the third 
passed away in infancy with the 
mother. 

During the next two or three gen- 
erations the American people heard 
no more of such literary figures as 
Jupiter Hammon and Phillis Wheat- 
ley, although Benjamin Bannaker, 
the mathematician and astronomer, 
did write a few poems and made an 
impression with his almanacs, and 
ministers like Andrew Bryan, Richard 
Allen, Absalom Jones, James Varick, 
John Gloucester, and Lemuel Haynes 


did leave in print evidence of their 
power to expound the Scriptures. In 
1841, however, Ann Plato, a slave 
girl of Hartford, Connecticut, pub- 
lished twenty poems with an intro- 
duction by her Congregational min- 
ister. While her verses served as evi- 
dence of the literary ability of the 
race, they were “void of intellectual 
and imaginative life” and did not im- 
press the public as efforts of great 
promise as was expected by the pub- 
lishers. 

In the meantime there had been in 
action a Negro poet in North Caro- 
lina. This new singer was George 
Moses Horton. He was born a slave 
in that state where he had come 
under religious influence. He edu- 
cated himself in spite of law and cus- 
tom to the contrary. At an early 
age he began to express his religious 
emotion in verse. He followed the 
style of the hymns which he had been 
taught and imitated Pope and the 
eighteenth century poets. He was 
taken later as a slave to the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
There he had further opportunity 
for education by contact and by 
service. One important service he 
was called upon to perform was to 
write poems of affection for the young 
men students who desired thereby to 
impress the girls with whom they had 
fallen in love. Horton received pay 
according to the length of the poem 
required. 

At one time it was hoped that the 
collection of poems which Horton’s 
friends helped him to publish in 1829 
would bring sufficient funds to pur- 
chase his freedom, but the project 
failed even with the second edition in 
1837. Horton brought out another 
collection in 1845 and still another 
in 1865. After the Civil War he 
lived in Philadelphia as a free man, 
but his productions from that time 
until he died did not equal in merit 
the poems written by him before the 
Civil War. 

While the poems of Jupiter Ham- 
mon, Phillis Wheatley, Ann Plato and 
George M. Horton show an appre- 
ciation for freedom they do not be- 
long to the poetry of protest marked 
by the rise of the agitation against 
slavery from 1830 to 1860. This agi- 
tation.made the Negro race conscious. 
Poetry then became a means for 
social reform rather than for literary 
expression. Before 1842 Dr. J. M. 
Simpson, although he did not pub- 
lish his work until 1874, had written 
a collection of Underground Railroad 


att 


songs to keep up the spirit of the 
fugitives on the way to Canada. 
Among these were “Alice Ben Bolt,” 
“The Low-Backed Car,” “There is a 
Happy Land,” “Dandy Jim” and 
“The Slave Holders’ Rest.” One 
stanza of the last mentioned was: 


Han’ up the shovel and the hoe 

Don’t care whether I work or no, 

Old Master has gone to the slaveholders’ rest 
He’s gone where they all ought to go. 


The next poet of protest to make 
himself known was James Madison 
Bell. He was born a free Negro in 
Gallipolis, Ohio, in 1826. He moved 
to Cincinnati and worked at the 
plasterer’s trade while educating him- 
self in night schools. He became a 
personal friend of John Brown and 
recruited men for him in Canada. 
Bell went to California at the time of 
the outbreak of the Civil War, how- 
ever, and entered there the struggle 
for the recognition of the Negro as a 
man. Returning to Ohio after that 
conflict, he worked further for the 
rights of the Negro. His poetry gave 
expression of his thought of his 
people as their titles suggest, namely, 
“The Black Man’s Wrongs,” “The 
Dawn of Freedom,” “The Progress of 
Liberty,” and “The Triumph of the 
Free.” These and other poems of his 
were published as a collection in 
Lansing, Michigan, in 1901 with an 
introduction by Bishop B. W. Arnett. 
Bell was then an old man. The last 
stanza of his Song for the First of 
August shows his bent: 


God hasten on the time 
When slavery’s blighting crime 
And curse shall end; 
When man may widely roam 
Beneath the arching dome, 
And find with man a home, 
In man a friend. 


Along with Bell served in the cause 
of freedom Frances Ellen Watkins 
Harper. She wrote more poems than 
Bell, but her works did not reach a 
higher level than those of Bell. Born 
in Baltimore and educated there, she 
spent some time teaching; but, with 
the exception of her married life with 
Fenton Harper from 1860 to his 
death in 1864, she kept on the anti- 
slavery platform; and while denounc- 
ing the bondage of her people she 
read her poems to great effect. She 

(Continued on page 14) 
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James Edwin Campbell, A Forgotten Man of Letters 


a forgotten man of letters. We 

know a little of him as an edu- 
cator. Campbell was born in Pom- 
eroy, Ohio, September 28, 1867. He 
attended the elementary schools there 
and was graduated from the Pomeroy 
Academy in June, 1884. He taught 
a country school at Buck Ridge in 
rallia County near Gallipolis, Ohio 
for two years and then went to 
Charleston, West Virginia as editor 
of the Pioneer, a newspaper owned 
and controlled by the late Chris- 
topher Payne. He gave up the posi- 
tion as editor to become the principal 
of the Langston School in Point Pleas- 
ant in that same state and served 
there until 1892. That year he be- 
came the first principal of the West 
Virginia Colored Institute, now West 
Virginia State College. Because of 
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some trouble which he had as a result 
of his administration he resigned 
from that institution and moved to 
Chicago. There he became a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Chicago Times- 
Herald and continued in that capac- 
ity until he died after a short illness 
while spending the Christmas holi- 
days at his home in Pomeroy, Ohio 
in 1895. 

Campbell belonged to that circle 
of Ohioans of both races, who found 
in West Virginia an inviting field 
when that state had not advanced 
very far under the leadership of its 
pioneering farmers and the laboring 
classes along the railroads employed 
in the development of the coal and 
oil resources of the state. History 
will show that the pioneer teachers of 
West Virginia came in large numbers 
from the State of Ohio. From that 
state came a number of Negro men 
and women who rendered great serv- 
ice during the eighties and nineties 


of the great dearth of well qualified 
teachers among those mentally unde- 
veloped people. From Gallipolis 
went Herbert James and his wife to 
Huntington. From Lancaster Em- 
manuel A. Viney and Leota Moss to 
the same city; and from Pomeroy 
Bertha Morton, Sherman Hamlin 
Guss, L. O. Wilson, John Rupert Jef- 
ferson and James Edwin Campbell to 
various posts in those mountains. 
Their contribution to the develop- 
ment of education in West Virginia 
makes a long chapter in that early 
history. 

Campbell was not a college man, 
but he had had thorough secondary 
training and by self-instruction ad- 
vanced far along the way toward the 
status of a thinker. He read exten- 
sively. He was an orator with gifts 
not to be despised. It is said that he 
was chosen as the most desirable man 
to head the West Virginia Colored 
Institute for the reason that in one of 
his speeches, which the head of the 
board of regents happened to hear, 
Campbell showed broad acquaintance 
with the best English authors and 
especially with Shakespeare. He was 
a fine looking man, always neatly 
dressed, looking spick-and-span, and 
manifesting the qualities of a gentle- 
man whom one had to respect. On 
the platform he made a favorable 
impression as a man of abundant in- 
formation with a power to think on 
his feet and to express that thought 
with force and conviction. 

When Campbell came into the 
presidency of the West Virginia 
Colored Institute he faced a great 
task. At that time there were rush- 
ing into West Virginia to supply the 
urgent demand of labor in the mines 
numbers of Negroes from Virginia, 
North Carolina and _ neighboring 
states. Coming from the farms where 
they had earned only eight or ten 
dollars a month, they soon found 
themselves receiving an income of 
four or five times that amount, and 
they did not know what to do with 
it. Having been accustomed to only 
the bare necessities of life, they had 
so much money left when these were 
supplied that they easily drifted into 
drinking, gambling and rioting. The 
writer, who was one of the miners 
in that area at that time, distinctly 
remembers that during the Christmas 
season in 1892 as many as twelve 
Negroes were killed in drunken 
brawls within a radius of twelve miles 
from the mine where he was working 
at Nutallburg in Fayette County. A 
West Virginia Negro, excoriating his 
people for such folly, remarked, 
“Some people complain that the 
Negro needs money, but if he will 
do what he is now doing with $50.00 
a month what would he do if he re- 
ceived $500 a month. What he needs 
is not money, but sense.” 


The West Virginia Colored Insti- 
tute under the leadership of Camp- 
bell sounded a call in the safer direc- 
tion. The writer attended a meeting 
at one of these mines where Camp- 
bell appeared and made one of his 
forceful speeches, diplomatically urg- 
ing upon these people to forsake such 
unbecoming ways and to apply them- 
selves to the development of their 
minds. His words had immediate ef- 
fect, and numbers of miners changed 
in a right-about face, straightened 
up, so to speak, and attended the 
West Virginia Colored Institute. 
From that institution they went on 
to others of higher training. Fortu- 
nately many of these students are 
now found in business, professional 
service, and other lines, carrying for- 
ward the ideals of this young man 
who spoke so eloquently of what that 
institution would mean to _ the 
race. 

Campbell, however, made his chief 
contribution not as a teacher but in 
the literary world. He began writ- 
ing simple poems in the Negro dialect 
early in his career. Some of these 
were accepted by newspapers and 
magazines. He finally published two 
books of poems, namely, Driftings 
and Gleanings in 1887 and in 1895 
Echoes :from the Cabin and Else- 
where. 

During these years Campbell came 
into contact with Paul Laurence 
Dunbar and was known as one of his 
close friends. Whether Campbell in- 
fluenced Dunbar or was influenced by 
him is not known. It is clear, how- 
ever, that Campbell did write credit- 
able poems in Negro dialect before 
Dunbar was known to the public. It 
is worthy of note to record also that 
Richard B. Harrison, the late hero of 
Green Pastures, was a friend of 
Campbell and often used his poems 
when he served as a reader from 
place to place throughout the United 
States. In spite of his literary con- 
tributions, however, Campbell is men- 
tioned in only one anthology of Negro 
verse. That is James Weldon John- 
son’s Book of American Negro 
Poetry. Johnson’s knowledge of him 
was not extensive, but he did know 
of his contribution and undertook 
to give it some appraisal. 

In his introduction to Campbell’s 
Echoes from the Cabin and Else- 
where, Richard Linthicum, editor of 
the Chicago Sunday Times-Herald, 
on the staff of which Campbell 
served, said: “The author of this 
volume has caught the true spirit of 
the ante-bellum Negro, and in char- 
acteristic verse has portrayed the 
simplicity, the philosophy and the 
humor of the race. In no instance 
has he descended to caricature, which 
has made valueless so many efforts in 
this fertile field of literary effort. 
These poems will awaken tender 


memories in all who have dwelt in 
the Southland; they will be an in- 
spiration to the musician in adding 
to the melodies peculiar to the plan- 
tation black, for all of them are 
adapted to musical interpretation.” 

One of the most interesting of 
Campbell’s poems in dialect is “De 
‘Sprise Pa’ty.” It is doubtful, how- 
ever, that this surpassed the follow- 
ing which shows his detailed knowl- 
edge of Negro life and the dialect 
which he spoke: 


UncLE EpH—EPICURE 


You kin talk erbout yo’ ‘lasses an’ yo’ steamin’ 
buckwheat cakes, 

"Bout yo’ eisters fried in crackers, an’ yo’ juicy 
hot clambakes ; 

"Bout yo’ beefsteak fried wid inguns, an’ yo’ 
ros’n yeahs ob co’n. 

But o’ possum wid sweet taters beats dem all, 
des sho’s you bo'n. 

Tek erway yo’ Floyda eiange, tek erway yo’ fig 
and date. 

An’ bring erlong my ‘possum on dat bigges ol’ 
tin plate. 

Turnip greens all biled wid bacon an’ er co’n 
pone smokin’ hot, 

I gwi’ nebber scratch dat ticket caze it retch ur 
tender spot. 

An’ hot biscuits wid hot coffee mek ur mighty 
han’som pa’r, 

W'ile ol’ hen biled wid dumplin’s, O yes, dat’s 
parsin fa’r. 

But tek erway yo’ greens an bacon, tek erway yo’ 
chicken biled, 

An’ bring ‘possum an’ sweet taters—hesh yo’ 
mouf, dey sets me wild! 

Sta’t him out’n pawpaw thicket, chase him up 
er ’simmon tree, 

W'ile de music ob dat houn’ pack sets de woods 
er-ring wid glee. 

Roun’ de hill an’ troo de bottom, up de holler 
by de spring, 

Ow! ow! ow! ow! des a whoopin’! how dat ol’ 
lead-houn’ do sing! 

An’ you hurry troo de briahs an’ you tumble 
ober logs, 

Nebber knowin’, nebber cyarin’ es you chyuh 
dem blessed dogs. 

An’ w’en dey all sees you comin’, how dem dogs 
sing wid new grace, 

Fum de young houn’s sweet, cla’r tenah ter de 
ol’ houn’s mighty bass. 

An’ dar on ur lim’ er grinnin’ wid his tail quoiled 
mighty tight, 

Hangs my fren’, ol’ Mistah "Possum—how dem 
dogs how! wid delight. 

An’ you crawl out furder, furder, twel you hyuh 
dat ol’ iim’ crack, 

An’ you shake er loose his tail holt, an’ you put 
him in yo’ sack. 

Den you tote him home an’ feed him twel he fat 
des ez you please, 

Den you kill him an’ you hang him out er frosty 
night ter freeze. 

Den you stuff him wid sweet taters an’ put but- 
ter all ur roun’, 

Den you put him in de oven an’ you bake him 
twel he’s brown. 

Oom! all swimmin’ in his graby an’ ur drippin’ 
in his fat— 

Talk erbout yo’ milk an’ honey, wut’s de heb- 
benly food ter dat? 

Let dat show-ban’ play its loudes’, let dat ’ces- 
sion des march on, 

I wouldn't stop my eatin’ ef ol’ Gab’ul blowed 
his horn! 


Any critic who reads this poem 
must concede that no poet has sur- 
passed this excellent dramatization 
of an aspect of that most interesting 
ante-bellum life which had so long 
passed unnoticed by literary men of 
both races. A thorough examination 
of the works of this forgotten man 
of letters will justify a higher ap- 
praisal of American literature. Cer= 
tainly this writer deserves a new 
hearing. 

C. G. Woopson. 
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Persons and Things To Be Remembered in November 


F THE distinguished persons 
to be remembered during No- 
vember the larger number 


happen to come this month from the 
white race. The birthdays of only a 
few Negroes of very great merit fall 
within the month of November. 

Of the distinguished whites who 
have aided the Negro in his struggle 
upward should be mentioned William 
Cullen Bryant, who was born on 
November 3, 1794. Throughout his 
life he bore testimony in behalf of 
freedom not only as a poet but as 
an editor of long service in connec- 
tion with the New York Evening 
Post. Elijah- P. Lovejoy suffered 
martyrdom for taking the stand for 
free speech, free soil and free men, 
first at St. Louis and then at Alton, 
Illinois, where he was killed by a 
mob on November 7, 1837. On No- 
vember 11, 1782 was born Elihu 
Embree, the Tennessee emancipation- 
ist, who kept alive the sentiment of 
freedom in those mountains; and 
that attitude of the people continued 
throughout the war between the 
States, during which they stood by 
the Union. Bishop William Meade of 
Virginia, a preacher to Negroes, an 
advocate of their uplift, and a sup- 
porter of the Union cause until the 
sectional conflict broke out, was born 
on November 11, 1789. It should be 
noted too that Stephen Foster, a 
noted abolitionist, was born on No- 
vember 17, 1809; Sara Grimké, 
another of these anti-slavery re- 
formers, on November 26, 1792; 
Wendell Phillips, the greatest of the 
abolition orators, on November 29, 
1811; and Louisa May Aleott, an 
anti-slavery sympathizer and writer 
in behalf of freedom and the Union, 
the same day. 

Of the Negroes to be remembered 
this month Benjamin Bannaker, who 
was born November 9, 1731, stands 
out as the most prominent because 
of his close connection with the 
Negroes of the United States. On 
the 17th of November, however, it 
should be noted that Behanzin, King 
of Dahomey, made his last stand 
against the French in defense of his 
native land in 1892. Henrique Dias, 
fighting on the side of the Portuguese 
against the Dutch in Brazil, distin- 
guished himself as a general in a de- 
cisive battle there November 17, 1636. 
Askia the Great, the celebrated king 
of the Songhay, who succeeded to 
the throne made vacant by the death 
of Sonni Ali, was thus exalted No- 
vember 30, 1492. 


No Place To Go 


These urchins and thousands of 
others like them are in the streets, 
and they have no place to go. They 
are not bad children, but to neglect 
their social needs permits them to 


become bad. They are not seeking 
mischief, but the spirit of adventure 
is in them, and they may plunge into 
some trouble unawares. They want 
to do things. They must be directed 
to proper circles of desirable con- 
tacts to save them from ruin. 

Well-to-do people have homes with 
spacious yards, and they live in the 
most desirable parts of the city where 
parks are found; but the children of 
the poor have neither outlet for the 
pent-up energy which seeks expres- 
sion in play. The distant playground 
may occasionally offer poor children 
opportunity for recreation, but the 
effort is not sustained throughout the 
idle hours of the child. What is he 
going to do when the playground 
closes early in the afternoon? Even 
the camps which take care of boys 
several weeks during the summer find 
that their work must be done over 
and over from year to year. There 
is such a long period intervening be- 
tween these noble efforts that they 
are good only so long as they last. 

Some parents do not see much help 
for their children in the Boy Scout 
movement. A boy cannot join until 
he is twelve, and he may have ruined 
himself by that time. Certainly the 
boys between eight and twelve need 
more attention than is now being 
given them. The Boy Scout move- 
ment, moreover, is a rich man’s or- 
ganization. The average poor child 
is unable to equip himself according 
to the requirements and meet the 
other expenses involved. Something 
should be done to conserve the life 
of the poor boy. 

Children even before they reach 
twelve are anxious to join things. 
They desire to belong to something. 
They are eager to be taken into some 
program in which they can feel that 
they count. Among the children 


there is a feeling that they are 


af 


slighted when they see their parents 
active in affairs and they themselves 
do not figure in these things. Why 
not find something useful for them 
to do and to aspire to? 

The need exists, but how to supply 
it no one knows. Among Negroes 
there has been an effort to make the 
children self-conscious at an early 
age by drawing them into racial or- 
ganizations. It is doubtful, however, 
that this purely racial approach can 
be made to supply the whole social 
need. The background of the race 
and its present status may offer some 
means of stimulus, but the program 
required of such immature children 
must be broad enough to take care 
of all their social needs. Various in- 
terests may thereby be awakened, and 
among them the desire to know some- 
thing of the beginnings of their 
people; but the Negro must not be 
taught exclusively about himself. He 
must study himself in relation to 
others. Why not organize these chil- 
dren in civic clubs with a program 
embracing everything which the child 
needs? Let the racial history be 
brought before them at a weekly 
story-telling hour. In this way the 
Negro child will receive early guid- 
ance toward normal growth in this 
bi-racial society. 


Mississippi Takes the 
Lead 


At a recent meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Education Association a signifi- 
cant step was taken. A resolution 
was passed to the effect that it is a 
mistake that the children of that 
state grow up and pass through the 
publie schools without learning any- 
thing about one-half of the popula- 
tion of Mississippi. A committee of 
seven was therefore appointed at that 
session to devise means by which 


ON THE WAY 


books setting forth the important 
facts of Negro life and history may 


be adopted for schoolroom instruc- 
tion and library reference and placed 
at the disposal of the entire teachin 
corps of the commonwealth. Pub- 
lishers of books in this field are bein 
invited to submit such works fo 
examination. 

This is setting a fine example fo 
all the states of the Union. It is of 
unusual importance in that it comes 
from a state where the two races are 
about equal in population. The ef- 
fort to acquaint scientifically one race 
with the other betokens a new day in 
America. 

The members of this committee are 
the following: Dr. R. L. Haunt, 
superintendent, Louise 
School; Mr. H. A. Dunahoo, Jones 
County Junior College; Mr. R. A. 
Yarbrough, superintendent of edu- 
cation, Sunflower County; Dr. P. H. 
Easom, state department of educa- 
tion; Dr. H. M. Ivy, superintendent 
of city schools in Meridian; Mrs, 
Mary Hutchinson, president of the 
Mississippi Education Association; 
and Mr. W. N. Taylor, executive sec- 
retary of Mississippi Education Asso- 
ciation. 


Books 


Among the books for children is 
noticed Animal Tales from the Old 
North State, by Luey Cobb and 
Mary Hicks, from the press of E. P. 
Dutton. The book consists of a col- 
lection of American Negro folk tales 
with illustrations by Inez Hogan, the 
well known caricaturist of Negro life. 

Island Treasure, by Ann Hark, 
from the house of J. B. Lippincott 
and Company, is a story from the 
Virgin Islands, of which the American 
people know very little, althoughh 
that possession has been a part of 
the United States since January 17, 
1917. 

Jungle River, by Howard Pease, 4 
publication of Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, will supply interesting 
material for those desiring to know 
more of primitive life. 

Banana Tree House, by Phillis 
Garrard, illustrated by Berta and 
Elmer Hader, and _ published _ by 
Coward McCann, is taken from pic- 
tures of the life of children in the 
Bermuda Islands. 

In her Ezekiel Travels Elvira 
Garner has brought out through 
Henry Holt and Company in New 
York City further adventures of 3 
little colored boy, long a figure in 
such exploits. 

Book II of Tropical Africa w 
World History, by T. R. Batten, 
deals further with the general topic 
of the growth of Europe and _ the 
British Empire. This volume dis+ 

(Continued on page 15) 
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» 
Two Important Events To Be Kept in Mind 
by way of comparison of the Negroes exactly what the program of the As- outstanding achievements of the race. 


The Annual Meeting of the 
Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and 
History will open on Friday evening, 
the 11th of November, with a session 
at the Riverside Church of which Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick is the pastor. 
Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune will de- 
liver the opening address. She will 
discuss the importance of inculcating 
in the mind of the youth an appre- 
ciation of the past and imparting 
information as to the present status 
of the race. Dr. Henry Neumann, of 
the Brooklyn Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture, one of the greatest authorities 
in the United States on literature for 
children, will appear on that program 
to add further emphasis to this 
thought and to set forth the duty of 
all Americans of today in doing their 
share to collect and publish the rec- 
ords of the Negro that the race may 
not become a negligible factor in the 
thought of the world. 

On Saturday morning at ten 
o’clock, at the American Museum of 
Natural History located at Central 
Park West at 79th Street, the entire 
session will be devoted to the discus- 
sion of Africa. Dr. Melville J. Hers- 
kovits, who has recently studied con- 
ditions in West Africa and has pro- 
duced a number of scientific works 
thereupon, will speak on _ recent 
studies of the natives of West Africa. 
He will be followed by Mr. Max 
Yergan, the secretary of the Interna- 
tional Committee on African Affairs 
and long a worker for the uplift of 
the natives of that continent, who will 
speak on the status of the natives of 
South Africa. Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, 
who has recently spent two years on 
that continent studying conditions in 
various parts and has just returned 
to this country, will speak on the 
outlook for the natives of East Africa. 

On Saturday afternoon the May- 
fair will serve the conference a lunch- 
eon at 106 West 55th Street in the 
Main Ball Room of the Grand Street 
Boy’s Association where will follow a 
discussion of the “Negro in New 
York.” Dr. Charles H. Wesley, head 
of the department of history of 
Howard University, will open the ses- 
sion with an address dealing with the 
historic background of the Negro in 
that state and city. He will be fol- 
lowed by Professor Philip Foner of 
the College of the City of New York, 
who will speak upon the same topic 


re if but will develop a special local aspect. 


atten, 
topic 
1 the 


Captain A. B. Spingarn, a well known 
attorney of the City of New York, 
and long interested in the collection 
of the records of the Negro, will par- 
ticipate in the discussion. Dr. Robert 
A. Warner, of the department of his- 
tory at Yale University, will speak 


of New Haven, Connecticut. 

On Sunday morning there will be a 
Writers’ Breakfast at the Memo Pro- 
fessional Club, 2237 Seventh Avenue, 
at 10:00 A.M. At the close of the 
repast will follow a discussion of the 
Negro in Latin America. An intro- 
ductory address will be made by Pro- 
fessor L. D. Reddick, of Chicago. He 
will be followed by Dr. Richard Pat- 
tee, former professor of history at 
the University of Puerto Rico and 
now connected with the Division of 
the American Republics in the United 
States Department of State. He will 
discuss the various efforts which have 
been made in Latin America to docu- 
ment the history of the Negro and 
will bring forth the names of scholars 
themselves concerned and the circles 
in which they are now working. Dr. 
Pattee has just offered for publica- 
tion in this country his translation of 
the Negro in Brazil, by Dr. Arthur 
Ramos, one of the most distinguished 
historians and anthropologists of that 
country. 

At the Abyssinian Baptist Church 
on Sunday afternoon at three o’clock, 
addresses will be delivered by the Di- 
rector of the Association, the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and by Mrs. Lucy 
Harth Smith, a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council. These speakers will 
be concerned mainly with ways and 
means for the further development 
of the work. At the same session 
the History Prizes annually given for 
the best reviews and articles in the 
Journal of Negro History during the 
year will be awarded. One hundred 
dollars will go to the contributor of 
the best article, and fifty dollars to 
the contributor of the next best. 
Fifty dollars will go to the writer of 
the best review and twenty-five dol- 
lars to the writer of the next best. 


Negro History Week, Febru- 
ary 5, 1939 


Persons often confuse the annual 
meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History with 
the celebration of Negro History 
Week. This organization holds an 
annual meeting, and it sponsors also 
the celebration of Negro History 
Week. This annual assembly takes 
place as a rule the latter part of 
October or before the middle of No- 
vember. The two, however, are de- 
cidedly different. 

At the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation the aim is to bring together 
the scholars who are writing in the 
field of Negro history in order to dis- 
cuss their problems and at the same 
time to consult those workers in the 
schools and colleges interested in the 
study of what these investigators 
have produced. The annual meeting 
tries also to impress upon the public 


sociation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History is and how every one 
can make some contribution toward 
carrying it out. 

It is most unfortunate that per- 
sons have a misconception of the 
meaning of Negro History Week. It 
shows a lack of knowledge of the 
background and the present status of 
the Negro to think that what we 
should know about these matters may 
be covered during one week. The 
Negro has participated in the making 
of world culture along with the other 
races which have thus achieved, and 
his contribution requires just as much 
time for careful investigation and 
study. 

The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History has always 
emphasized as the proper sort of 
celebration not the staging of a few 
recitations and declamations or 
speeches by distinguished men. The 
week should be given over entirely 
to a sort of stock-taking or inventory 
of what the schools and colleges have 
accomplished in these fields during 
the entire year. The participants, 
therefore, should be those who have 
done the work—not those persons 
placed on these programs to amuse 
rather than instruct and inspire. 

Working along this line, therefore, 
most of the institutions of learning 
have joined with the Association in 
reaching the desirable end of develop- 
ing Negro History Week into Negro 
History Year. While the Association 
distributes informative literature and 
issues annually an attractive poster 
inviting attention to the special ex- 
ercises suggested for the second week 
of February, it tries its best to dis- 
abuse the public mind of any effort to 
dispose of the Negro in thé curricu- 
lum during seven days. 

Probably the most telling factor in 
approaching this desirable result has 
been THE Necro History BULLETIN. 
Nine issues are published every year, 
and a special issue for February deal- 
ing in detail with Negro History 
Week is made available early in the 
year. The carefully out- 
lines the work for the entire year and 
thus supplies a satisfactory guide for 
the study of the Negro. 

Beginning in October, 1937 the 
BULLETIN undertook to cover briefly 
in the language of children the his- 
tory of the Negro from Africa unto 
the present in America. Each issue 
had a chapter following in the nat- 
ural order the preceding thought, 
and feature stories were added for 
further emphasis. Persons and events 
to be remembered were scheduled 
from month to month. 

This year the BULLETIN is working 
along the same line. Starting in 
October, 1938, the periodical is under- 
taking to cover in simplified style the 


These will finally present the impor- 
tant facts of the life and history of 
the Negro from a new point of view. 
The October issue dealt with oratory, 
the one for November with poetry, 
that of December will treat of fiction, 
that of January of the drama, and in 


‘the natural order will come music, 


painting, sculpture and philosophy. 

In appreciation of this’ effort made 
to keep the thought of the Negro 
before the children during the whole 
year the schools throughout the coun- 
try have cooperated very satisfac- 
torily. The subscription list of the 
BuuueTIn has already passed the 
4,000 mark, and the circulation is 
made up mainly of teachers and 
pupils who use the various issues as 
supplementary literature in the teach- 
ing of social science. The tendency 
has been not only to preserve the 
issues as they appear from month 
to month but to secure them in 
bound form at the end of the school 
year in order that the schools thus 
concerned may be able to build upon 
what they have achieved from year 
to year. 

In the furtherance of this program 
the Association must emphasize the 
necessity for cooperation in the 
nation-wide movement not to give the 
record of the Negro casual or nom- 
inal consideration but to work per- 
sistently toward the goal of offering 
the American children of both races 
the same opportunity to study the 
Negro that they have to study all 
other peoples of the earth. We must 
ever emphasize the truth and popu- 
larize the truth in order to free men’s 
minds from error and consequent 
prejudice. In thus keeping before 
the public what the Negro has 
thought and felt and attempted and 
accomplished the race will avoid be- 
coming a negligible factor in the pub- 
lie mind. 


The Negro History Bulletin 


EpirortaL Boarp 
Charles H. Wesley 
Florence R. Beatty-Brown 
Gertrude Parthenia McBrown 
Helen A. Whiting 
Carter G. Woodson 
Managing Editor 


Apvisory Boarp 


Albert N. D. Brooks 

E. P. Derricotte 

Jane Dabney Shackelford 
L. S. James 

Lois M. Jones 


The subscription fee of this paper is 
$1.00 a year, or 12 cents a copy; but, 
if taken in combinations of five or 
more and mailed to one address it 
may be obtained for 54 cents a year. 
Published monthly except July, August 
and September, 1538 Ninth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Entered as second class matter Octo- 
ber 31, 1937, at the Post Office at 
Washington, D. C., under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. 
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Negro Poets 


(Continued from page 10) 


lived some time after the Civil War 
and continued a figure as a poet and 
a temperance lecturer. 

Mrs. Harper’s Poems on Miscel- 
laneous Subjects, published in 1857 
with a stimulating preface by Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, reached a cir- 
culation of 10,000. Her Moses, a Story 
of the Nile, passed its third edition; 
and this is regarded by some critics 
as her best production. Her poems 
were of three kinds, anti-slavery, re- 
ligious and moralistic. She showed 
deep feeling in her poem entitled 
“The Slave Mother,” and this stanza 
from her “Bury me in a Free Land” 
shows still deeper sentiment: 

Make me a grave wher’er you will 

In a lowly plain or a lofty hill; 

Make it among earth’s humblest graves, 
But not in a land where men are slaves. 
When she had lived to see freedom 

come, she wrote: 

It shall flash through coming ages, 

It shall light the distant years; 
And eyes now dim with sorrow 
Shall be brighter through their tears. 

Along with Frances Ellen Watkins 
Harper served in the literary sphere 
Charles L. Reason. He was a New 
York product. He attended the 
African Free School in that city, and 
with the encouragement received from 
friends advanced rapidly in_ his 
mental development. Reason be- 
came a teacher in that city and soon 
won such recognition as to be called 
in 1844 to be professor of Belles 
Lettre. at New York Central College. 
Ever active in the uplift of his people, 
Reason devoted much of his time to 
their peculiar problems. His most 
important post, however, was the 
headship of the Institute for Colored 
Youth in Philadelphia, now removed 
to Cheyney and reor- 
ganized as a State 
Teachers College. This 
institution had been 
established on the 
manual labor _ basis 
with the bequest of 
one Humphreys of 
Quaker ancestry. The 
school failed to pros- 
per in the way it was 
conducted and Reason, 
because of his liberal 
training which ineul- 
cated an appreciation 
for both the practical 
and the industrial in 
mental development, 
was called to give that 
program a new mean- 
ing. Reason did not 
write so much poetry, 
but probably because 
of his superior classical 
education he wrote 
poems “free from rant 
and with dignity and 
depth.” For this rea- 
son his poem on “Free- 
dom,” of forty-one 


stanzas, is regarded by one critic as 
the best ante bellum Negro poem ex- 
tant. Below follow the first two and 
the last three stanzas: 

O Freedom! Freedom! O! how oft 

Thy loving children call on Thee! 


In wailings loud, and breathings soft, 
Beseeching God, Thy face to see. 


With agonizing hearts we kneel, 
While ‘round us howls the oppressor’s cry,— 
And suppliant pray, that we may feel 
The ennobling glances of Thine eye. 
* * * 
O! purify each holy court! 
The ministry of law and light! 
That man, no longer may be brought 
To trample down his brother's right. 


We lift imploring hands to Thee! 

We cry for those in prison bound! 

O! in Thy strength, come! Liberty! 

And 'stablish right the wide world round. 


We pray to see Thee, face to face: 

To feel our souls grow strong and wide: 
So ever shall our injured race 

By Thy firm principles abide. 


In this group belongs a younger 
poet of that day, Alberry A. Whit- 
man. He was born in Kentucky in 
1857 and spent most of his years as 
a Methodist minister. As a poet he 
aimed higher than he could reach. 
Rather than content himself with the 
short canticles of love and woe in 
which others of his race had moved 
men to think, Whitman, influenced 
by the English writers like Byron and 
Scott, undertook to embody his 
thought in such lofty attempts of 
imitation as The Rape of Florida, 
Not a Man and Yet a Man, and 
Drifted Leaves. Yet in his Idyl of 
the South in which he makes the hero 
a white youth and the heroine an 
octoroon he portrays well the tragedy 
of love in these words: 

The hedges may obscure the sweetest bloom— 
The orphan of the waste—the lowly flower; 
While in the garden, faint for want of room, 
The splendid failure pines her bower. 

There is a wide republic of perfume, 

In which the nameless waifs of sun and shower, 


That scatter wildly through the fields and woods, 
Make the divineness of the solitudes. 


CHILDREN AT THE POETRY HOUR WITH GERTRUDE PAR 


Then came the more realistic 
writers, those who first saw in the 
Negro himself rather than in his 
wrongs a pathos and beauty clamor- 
ing for expression—men who became 
observant of the life of the Negro 
and saw so deeply that they dis- 
covered not only the possibility of a 
new theme but a new language of ex- 
pression. Thought expressed in one 
language cannot be translated into 
another; and unless one can speak 
and understand the idiom in which 
the Negro expresses himself he can 
never acquaint the world with his 
soul. The Negro dialect, then, rather 
than the King’s English became the 
new medium of expression. 

The first poet to see this possibility 
of new expression was James Edwin 
Campbell, the forerunner of Paul 
Laurence Dunbar. Campbell is 
known in history mainly as an edu- 
eator. He attained his highest posi- 
tion as the head of the West Virginia 
Colored Institute, now the West Vir- 
ginia State College. He made an 
impression in his writing of poems 
in Negro dialect, however, and pro- 
duced two books of the sort, Driftings 
and Gleanings in 1887 and Echoes 
from the Cabin and Elsewhere in 
1895. Had he not died young he 
would have undoubtedly left a more 
lasting impression in the literary 
world. 

Campbell was at his best in the 
idiom of the Negro of the old days, 
but he produced some excellent lyrics 
which deserve mention in any scien- 
tifie study of American literature. 
The following exemplifies his art: 


O, SWEETHEART, SWEET 


O, sweetheart, sweet of the Long Ago, 
Maid of the blue, blue eyes; 
You went one day like a Spring-time snow 
And you left me here, ah, long ago, 
To dream of you there in Paradise, 
My sweetheart, sweet of the Long Ago. 


THENIA McBROWN 


O, sweetheart, sweet, so long are the years, 
Filled with a sad, sad pain; 

There’s little of laughter, much of tears, 

So weak are hopes, so strong are the fears, 
So much of loss, so little of gain 

In harvest of all the years! 


But through my pain and thro’ all m, tears 

One thing, sweetheart, I know: 

When done with all the long, dreary years, 
And shed the last of Life’s bitter tears, 

I shall find you, my sweetheart, I know. 
Then shall I forget all the toilful years 
And drown in the sea of love my fears, 

My sweetheart, sweet of Long Ago! 


While we may not agree with Wil- 
liam Dean Howells that Dunbar was 
the first black man to feel the life of 
the Negro esthetically and to express 
it lyrically, we must classify Dunbar 
as the writer of most distinction 
among the Negroes of his time. He 
came before the public in the early 
nineties as a man endowed with the 
unusual gift of interpreting the lowly 
life of the Negro. While working as 
an elevator boy in a hotel, writing a 
few lines in dialect, he himself did 
not realize his poetic genius. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in having a few of 
these published in daily papers and 
magazines and attracted attention. 
The world soon acclaimed him as the 
equal of Whittier, Lowell, and Long- 
fellow. 

Dunbar, it must be remembered, 
did not restrict himself altogether to 
the Negro dialect. In the best of 
English he produced most beautiful 
poems in which were couched serious 
thoughts like the following: 


LIFE 


A crust of bread and a corner to sleep in, 

A minute to smile and an hour to weep in, 

A pint of joy to a peck of trouble, 

And never a laugh but the moans come double; 
And that is life! 


A crust and a corner that love makes precious, 

With the smile to warm and the tears to refresh 

And joy seems sweeter when cares come after, 

And a moan is the finest of foils for laughter: 
And that is life! 

Dunbar had fortu- 
nately learned _ to 
understand his own 
people. He too saw 
the Negro as he is— 
saw something beneath 
the surface of his mere 
brogue; in fact, he saw 
something for which 
the world wanted an 
interpretation. This 
interpretation came in 
his first book, Oak and 
Ivy, and it was still 
better expressed in his 
second work, Majors 
and Minors, in 1895. 
While Dunbar was 
always humorous, his 
poetry showed deep 
pathos and sympathy. 
With no problems to 
solve and no peculiar 
type to represent, he 
went into the Negro 
life, saw it as it was, 
and represented it 
with living characters. 
a Some of the most 

popular poems in his 
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large collection are When Malindy 
Sings, When the Co’n Pone’s Hot, 
The Party, and The Poet and His 
Song. 

In life Dunbar was respected and 
known throughout this country and 
abroad. In 1897, he visited England. 
Because of his fame as a poet, he was 
received there with marked honor. 
Upon returning to this country his 
engagements became such that he 
could devote himself entirely to liter- 
ary work. He secured a position in 
the Library of Congress, which af- 
forded a helpful atmosphere. His 
health early began to decline, how- 
ever, and he retired to the moun- 
tains in Colorado to recover from his 
cough, but he died at the age of 
thirty-four at his home in Dayton, 
Ohio, in 1906. Fortunately that home 
is preserved as a national shrine. 

Following Dunbar, a number of 
poets of African blood attained dis- 
tinction. Probably the most con- 
spicuous of these was James Weldon 
Johnson. His standing in the world, 
however, was not due entirely to his 
poetry. Johnson was born and edu- 
cated in the public schools of Jack- 
sonville, Florida, and Atlanta Uni- 
versity. He later attended Columbia 
University. He started out in life as 
a teacher at his home in Jacksonville 
and then came to New York where, 
with his brother J. Rosamond John- 
son, he became famous as a writer of 
popular songs. “The Czar of Zam,” 
“I’ve Got Troubles of My Own,” 
“Since You Went Away,” “Louisiana 
Lize,” “The Maiden with Dreamy 
Eyes,” “The Congo Love Song,” “My 
Castle on the Nile,” “Fishing,” “The 
Maid of Timbuctoo,” and “Oh! 
Didn’t He Ramble ' are some of these 
songs. 

Johnson entered politics thereafter 
and served as a United States Consul 
in Venezuela and Nicaragua. Re- 
turning to the United States, he be- 
came a contributing editor of the 
New York Age and later secretary 
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of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. In 
this position he attained distinction 
as a national figure while at the same 
time enjoying a creditable standing 


was that of professor of creative lit- 
erature at Fisk University and lectur- 
ing professor at New York Univer- 
sity, brought to sudden end by his 
death in an automobile accident in 
1938. His chief poetic contributions 
were “Fifty Years,” “O Black and 
Unknown Bards,” “Lazy,” “Answer 
to Prayer,” and “God’s Trombones.” 
One of his greatest literary contribu- 
tions is probably that of the follow- 
ing sonnet: 


MoruHer NIGHT 


Eternities before the first-born day, 

Or ere the first sun fledged his wings of flame, 
Calm night, the everlasting and the same, 

A brooding mother over chaos lay. 

And whirling suns shall blaze and then decay, 
Shall run their fiery courses and then claim 
The haven of the darkness whence they came ; 

Back to Nirvanic peace shall grope their way 

So when my feeble sun of life burns out, 

And sounded is the hour for my long sleep, 

I shall, full weary of the feverish light, 

Welcome the darkness without fear or doubt, 
And heavy-lidded, I shall softly creep 

Into the quiet bosom of the Night. 

Along with Johnson a number of 
other Negro writers of prominence 
have considerably interested the pub- 
lic. These authors are at their best 
writing on matters having no bearing 
on the problems of the Negro. In 
this field they have shown evidences 
of the thought, feeling, and imagina- 
tion found in the best literature. In 
taking up Negro life, however, they 
have not reached the standard of 
Dunbar and Johnson. Their diffi- 
culty has been that because of suf- 
fering from oppression they have 
faced their task with a problem to 
solve and, therefore, have too much 
bitterness in their works. Honorable 
mention belongs here to the works of 
George Marion McClellan, George 
Hannibal Temple, Charles R. Dinkins, 
J. Mord Allen, Walter Everette 
Hawkins, Henrietta Cordelia Ray, 
James David Corrothers, Fenton 
Johnson, Charles Bertram Johnson, 
John Wesley Holloway, Raymond G. 
Dandridge, Leslie Pinckney Hill, and 
George Reginald Margetson. Joseph 
Seamon Cotter has reached high 
ground in literary expression. 


Recent writers have a different ap- ° 


proach, and are producing some of 
the popular contemporary literature. 
Weary Blues, Fine Clothes to the 
Jew and Not Without Laughter by 
Langston Hughes; Color, Copper Sun 
and The Black Christ by Countee 
Cullen; Harlem Shadows by Claude 
McKay; Heart of a Woman, Bronze 
and The Autumn Love Cycle, by 
Georgia Douglass Johnson and South- 
ern Road by Sterling A. Brown have 
been favorably received throughout 
the country. Gertrude Parthenia 
McBrown has started something new 
in producing poetry in the language 
of the child. She is the author of 
The Picture Poetry Book. 

Probably the most distinguished of 
these persons now writing are Langs- 
ton Hughes and Countee Cullen. 
While they are contemporaries, they 
are decidedly different. Hughes 
writes altogether in blank verse but 


Hughes is a man of the wide world, 
a sea rover. He is in Africa today 
and in Asia tomorrow. Cullen travels 
considerably in making his annual 
trips to Europe, but he is not that 
man of the common clay identified 
with those far down as is his con- 
temporary. Langston Hughes is con- 
cerned with the Negro who is holding 
up the lamp post, scrubbing door 
knobs, cleaning floors or banging on 
the ebony keys of a piano in the 
back of a cabaret. Countee Cullen is 
mainly concerned with the charms 
and the beauties appreciated by the 
higher social strata. Neither of these 
poets, however, can escape the ex- 
pressions of their own feelings about 
things which pass around them, but 
their techniques are different. 


Poetry for the Children 


Gertrude Parthenia McBrown has 
struck a new stride in the writing of 
poetry in the language of the child. 
Her book The Picture Poetry Book 
is a collection of such poems for the 
child from 5 to 12 years. It is her 
theory that pictures motivate read- 
ing; therefore, each poem in this col- 
lection is accompanied by a picture. 

When we consider the need of 
creating in the child an interest in 
poetry, we must consider an appetiz- 
ing way of introducing it at an early 
age. The poet, Miss McBrown, has 
achieved through her writings this 
means of “reaching the child.” It is 
her philosophy that “children are 
poets at heart, living partly in the 
world of make believe where they are 
constantly weaving dreams for them- 
selves. It is the language of child- 
hood.” The following poems from her 
book are excellent examples of this 
thought: 


Tue Parnt Por Fairy 


A fairy has a paint pot in that tree, 

And she tints the leaves for you and me. 

She paints them red, orange, brown and green, 
The loveliest colors you’ve ever seen. 


A fairy has a paint pot in that tree, 

And she’s always busy as a bee. 

She paints the leaves while she hums a song, 
And skips and dances all day long. 


A fairy has a paint pot in that tree, 
And she tints the leaves for you and me. 


Fairy SNow-FLAKEs 


Fairy snow-flakes in the air, 
Skipping, dancing everywhere, 
Floating, flying up so high, 
Weaving laces ‘cross the sky, 
Little children on the ground 
Never hear you make a sound. 


My Doc 


I lost my dog, 

He has a chain on his collar, 
And a speck 

On his neck. 

I want my dog! 


I lost my dog, 

He has red in his ears, 
Just five little toes 

And a soft cold nose. 

I want my dog! 


The poem which follows is inspira- 
tional: 
A LawYER 


I'm going to be a lawyer when I grow, 
I'll sit up late by the big desk light 


I’m going to be a lawyer when I grow, 
Daddy is a lawyer and he walks just so. 


It is the work of every educator 
and every leader to develop in the 
child a love for poetry. They should 
not only learn of our early Negro 
poets but should be inspired by the 
contemporary poets to read more 
poetry in general and perhaps even 
to write poetry themselves. In 
this respect Miss McBrown is 
ahead of most of her contemporaries. 
To most of them the very mention 
of poetry brings up what one 
imagines to be the beauties of Milton 
and Shakespeare. Some have been 
so unwise as to undertake to teach 
children productions of the most in- 
volved style. The inevitable result 
has been to leave the child in a maze 
from which he emerges with the con- 
viction that poetry is something 
which is impossible for him to 
understand. Children grow up, then, 
without grasping the meaning of 
poetry, and it is no wonder that 
after such a long neglect so many of 
them later in life take to writing 
common rhymes without knowing 
that mere sound is not poetry. It is 
therefore a hope that this review may 
serve as a stimulus to a growing and 
a bigger interest in poetry for the 
child. 


Books 
(Continued from page 12) 


cusses the discoveries of Africa and 
the New World and the rise of the 
slave trade. 

The Industrialization of the African 
is a pamphlet of 22 pages published 
by Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Pro- 
tection Society. The work advocates 
the regulation of the migration of 
labor in the interest of the African 
and adequate inspection by govern- 
ment of labor conditions. 

Methods of Study of Culture Con- 
tact in Africa, by B. Malinowski, is 
reprinted from what appeared over 
the author’s signature in Volumes 
VII, VIII, and IX of Africa. The 
work deals with the Europeanization 
of some natives and the resistance of 
others to this change. 


THE LAWYER 
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Jane D. Shackelford 
and Her Book 


Mrs. Shackelford needs to be con- 
gratulated on the fact that within 
less than six months from the time 
of the publication of the first edition 
of her work, The Child’s Story of the 
Negro, it was necessary to bring out 
the second edition. This is something 
rare in the history of books classified 
as non-fiction. Many novels con- 
sidered popular do not generally 
reach this stage more quickly. In 
the ease of an historical work bearing 
especially upon the achievements of 
the Negro this is the highest record 
known. 

The warm welcome which this book 
has received and the extensive cir- 
culation which it now enjoys may be 
accounted for in the book itself. In 
the first place, the work is written 
by an experienced teacher, a woman 
who understands children and speaks 
their language. The book is worked 
out, moreover, according to the latest 
standards for juvenile literature and 
in the light of the numerous demands 
for a helpful guide in teaching chil- 
dren about the background of the 
Negro while they are studying others 
whose past and present achievements 
have hitherto crowded out of the cur- 
riculum any mention of the people 
of color. 


Mrs. Helen A. Whiting 
and the Children 


Probably no one in the country 
has given more attention to the needs 
of the Negro child than Mrs. Helen 
A. Whiting. Fortunately, too, she 
has been well trained in juvenile writ- 
ing. She is now so situated, more- 
over, as to translate her thought into 
action. In her capacity as assistant 
state supervisor of elementary schools 
of Georgia she has an excellent nat- 
ural laboratory’ in which to work, 
and foundations which have recently 
been attracted to her efforts are mak- 
ing it possible for her to extend her 
work much farther than it has gone. 

The most striking evidence of what 
she can do is the production of her 
two books, Negro Folk Tales and 
Negro Art, Music and Rhyme, which 
came from the press of the Associated 
Publishers in Washington, D. C., this 
year. Although it cannot be figured 
out just now how extensive these 
books will be circulated, they have 
made a deep impression because of 
the excellence of both the contents 


and the make-up of the books. The 
comments made by the reviewing 
staff of newspapers and magazines 
throughout the United States have 
been highly laudatory. This warm 
welcome should be sufficient encour- 
agement for Mrs. Whiting to con- 
tinue the significant work which she 
has so well begun. 

At the same time one cannot but 
think that the examples of these two 
distinguished workers among the 
lowly should be emulated by thou- 
sands of Negro teachers who never 
give a thought to the all but for- 
saken children whom they profess to 
be teaching. We should have such 
books coming from scores or hun- 
dreds of Negro teachers. They daily 
pass blindly over interesting mate- 
rials which may be successfully 
dramatized for books which will in- 
terest not only the children of their 
race but of all races in this country 
and abroad. 


The Call of Adults for 


Service 


The adult education projects set up 
by the Federal Government have 
been so carried out as to arouse in 
the minds of the Negroes thus organ- 
ized a desire to know something of 
their own background. They send to 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History and to the 
Associated Publishers, as well as to 
other agencies, urgent requests for 


pictures of outstanding Negroes and 
for literature giving information 
about such characters. Various 
houses have complied in meeting this 
need, but the increasing number of 
these calls indicates that all wants 
among these people have not been 
adequately supplied. 

The need of these Negroes now 
undergoing rehabilitation for a better 
social and economic service is some- 
what like that of foreigners who have 
to be Americanized before they can 
function efficiently in the American 
social order. The Negroes coming 
from parts of the country where they 
have been neglected or kept in a 
corner find themselves very often 
hopeless in the large cities or indus- 
trial centers, when they are suddenly 
upset in the particular positions into 
which they were brought when re- 
moved from their distant rural 
homes. For the foreigners various 
agencies have worked out books to 
facilitate their Americanization 
through the ordinary process of edu- 
cation. These books start on the 
primary level, but, taking into con- 
sideration the greater capacity of 
adults to learn more rapidly than 
children, these books are so graduated 
as to enable these handicapped 
people to cover as much ground in 
a few years as children do through- 
out their public school career. Un- 
fortunately the Negro adults have not 
been given such serious thought in 
our educational plan in America. 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


Reveillé to Taps, Candid Camera 
Shots of West Virginia State College 
in Action, is an outstanding publication. 
This booklet is intended as an adver- 
tisement of this leading institution in 
college education in West Virginia, but 
incidentally it visualizes in illuminat- 
ing fashion the college life of the Ne- 
gro today. Never before has any Ne- 
gro institution gone to the trouble of 
thus depicting its life in pictures. The 
example which this publication sets 
merits therefore the attention of all 
persons concerned with the present 
status of the Negro. What the booklet 
presents, or undertakes to illustrate, is 
not so valuable as the method by which 
it is done. The work was produced in 
the new offset style with pictures bleed- 
ing to great effect. It has a black 
background upon which the pictures 
by a variation of white are brought 
out in striking contrast. 

The booklet is not to be read. It is 
merely to be glanced at. The pictures 
speak for themselves in visualizing 


what hundreds of Negro students daily 
do in college. Of course, there are the 
grounds and the imposing modern 
buildings, but more interesting are the 
pictures of human action. We see the 
students meeting the dormitory ad- 
viser, the Women’s Senate serving tea, 
the athletic teams at work, the fra- 
ternities, the sororities, a peep at a 
prom, the debating society, the Ger- 
man Club, the Romance Circle, the A 
Capella Choir, the Mathematics Club, 
the Historical Society, and the branch 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. In the 
same picture there is a striking con- 
trast of the procession of the students 
and the faculty toward a most modern 
building—away from the old landmark 
on the grounds, Fleming Hall, in which 
the institution was started under James 
Edwin Campbell and continued under 
John H. Hill, J. McHenry Jones and 
Byrd Prillerman unto the time of John 
W. Davis who has been chiefly respon- 
sible for the expansion of the institu- 
tion unto its present capacity. 


Questions on the 
October Issue 


Check yourself on the article entitled 
“Spokesmen for an Oppressed People.” 
Fill in the following blanks with the 
correct work, words, or phrases. 


1. Oratory comes at the very........ 
....0f social organization. 
2. A leader for any cause must be a 


4. One must be possessed of......... 
in order to hold his audience. 

5. Oratory is classified according to 

6. Ovesery depends upon the........ 
as well as the audience. 

7. The natural orator moves the souls 
of men by being able to........ and 
with the people. 

8. The distinguishing characteristic 
of a natural orator as from a polished 

is the main- 
spring of oratory. 

10. Most Negro orators are........ 
orators because they were not 
given an opportunity to obtain an.... 

11. suasion means an........ 


12. Some effective orators before the 


Civil War were 1.......... 
13. The prince of orators was........ 
14. Although.......... was a natural 
DBs his speeches care- 
fully. 


15. Frederick Douglass’s ante bellum 
oratory reached its height in his fa- 


mous speech in.......... 
16. President Grant once said of him 


17. Frederick Douglass was an advo- 
Negroes. 

18. In the greatest speech of his 
career delivered in.......... 


19. Frederick Douglass received much 
because of his theory of in- 
dustrial education for Negroes. 

was a follower of Fred- 
erick Douglass. 

21. Orators who protested against the 
theories of Frederick Douglass and 
Booker T. Washington were 1........ 


22. In order to locate the speeches of 
great spokesmen one should read the 


23. Didn’t you enjoy the article 
called “A Method for Studying Negro 
Contributions to Progress”? If you 
did, why not plan a project or pro- 
gram for your school? Start today. 
Your results will be amazing. Just 
think, here is a chance to write for pub- 
lication your own thoughts about what 
you do and think concerning the Ne- 
gro in story, poem or play form. 


_ 
3. One does not have to be educated re 
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